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the professing church, subordinate to the 
power which a church ‘‘shall receive after the 
Holy Spirit is come upon it.’”’ They are use- 
ful engines when run by the power, but not as 
the power. And this Holy Ghost is that 
‘‘which God hath given to them that obey 
Him.’’ Obedience to known duty is the se- 
cret of power, the condition of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit from more to more. It does its 
own advertising of a church replete with its 
power. Through faithful talents it transforms 
society, feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, 
heals the sick, and in prison visits Christ in 
them that are bound. Progressive obedience 
means progressive power,. and a Society so 
progressing in the divine life needs to ask of 
no accommodations to a lowered state, of no 
mechanical or vocal allurements, ‘‘Shall the 
Society go forward?” Walking in the Spirit 
is always going forward. But in the lust of 
enterprise, to outstrip the Spirit is to be re- 
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from the Head the word of Christ proceeding 
by the right cord of life, animates and em- 
powers each member of the body for its own 
Christian service—Christian not because ap- 
plicable to some religious object, but because 
poceeding from Christ the Head. 

The Church does, indeed, need pillars in 
our membership of vertebral columns stronger 
and more livingly braced for service than they 
now are; but these columns will never be made 
stronger or livelier by setting each other to 
work or assuming their service in their own 
wills; but their Christian efficiency will be 
wrought only by the current of life from Christ 
having free course through them as their power 
and directive energy. 

Accordingly we cannot advertise as an em- 
ployment agency, or for attenders to be en- 
tertained or indiscriminately seized upon by 
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every duty, in every impulse to the good, in 
every approving voice of conscience, in every- 
thing that tends upward in any department of 
our nature, we must realize that we are face 
to face with the kingdom of God. Its life and 
its law is the Christ. Because He is formed 
witbin us, our very consciousness of self must 
come, as did his, to be habitually interfused 
with a sense of the Divine presence. In some 
sense and in some appreciable measure, we must 
be able to echo his own words: “I and the 
Father are one.”’ 

Such an experience will bring a great calm 
to souls tossed by the unrest of the age, at 
the same time that it furnishes incentive and 
direction to absorbing religious zeal. It will 
set things in proportion. Act and motive, 
creed and conduct, self and society, will fall 
into place.—George A. Coe. 


body may be ‘‘fitly framed according to the 
effectual working of every part.” We are 
banded together (may it be more than theo- 
retically) unto the one principle of right labor, 
to let each man heed the revelation of his own 
work. Thus the true individualism is provided 
for, and the true co-operation. If a man is 


n will not 








UNBELIEF is always impatient, but faith is 
willing to wait God’s time. 
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American Friends in the Time of the 
Revolution. 
(Continued from page 76.) 

From a very early period, the subject of a 
guarded education for their children engaged 
the serious attention of Friends in America, 
and we find records of advices to Monthly 
Meetings encouraging them to assist each 
other in the settlement and support of schools. 
Prior to 1775 an effort was made in Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting to found a boarding school, 
but whether on account of the troubles which 
arose out of the disputes between England 
and the American colonies or from other ob- 
stacles, the proposal did not then succeed. 
There can be no doubt that the troubles of 
that period had a discouraging effect. One 
serious difficulty in Pennsylvania arose from 
a law, that all school teachers should take the 
test, under heavy penalties. There were at 
this time a considerable number of Friends’ 
schools, and school teachers; some closed, and 
some teachers went on until thrown into jail 
for refusal to pay the fine. For a few years 
very little united effort was put forth in this 
direction; but in 1778 to 1780 the subject was 
revived in various sections with increased 
earnestness, and addresses by some of the 
Yearly Meetings were issued, encouraging the 
establishment and support of suitable schools 
under the care of standing committees, ap- 
proved by the various Monthly and Particular 
Meetings; in 1792 the Quarterly Meeting of 
Philadelphia proposed to its Yearly Meeting 
the founding of an Institution similar to Ack- 
worth school, England, and in 1794 an ap- 
pointment was made to carry out the design. 
Within two years sixty thousand dollars had 
been subscribed, an estate purchased, and 
Westtown became an assured fact. 

The exertions of Friends throughout the 
various colonies had accomplished much on 
the subject of slavery, as we have seen by 
former papers presented here; their endeavors 
to uproot this monstrous evil were first mainly 
directed towards clearing its own hands of the 
unrighteous practice. North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting in 1776 earnestly and affectionately 
advised all who hold slaves to cleanse their 
hands of them as soon as they possibly can. 
A committee was appointed to assist Friends 
in the case. 

In 1777 the aforesaid committee made re- 
port that they found great willingness even 
beyond their expectation to promote the work, 
and that a considerable number have been set 
free by those who had them in possession. 
About this time there was a marked tendency 
in Virginia towards emancipation, and the 
Yearly Meetings declared that ‘‘it is our clear 
sense and judgment that we are loudly called 
upon in this time of close trial to minister 
justice and judgment to black and white, rich 
and poor; and to free our hands of any species 
of oppression.” In 1779 they renewed this 
appeal. Friends who continued to own or to 
hire slaves were to be admonished and advised 
to stop, a committee was appointed to take 
these things into consideration and without 
the consent of this committee the Monthly 
Meeting was not to disown members because 
of the slavery question. —Southern Quakers. 

In 1782 Rhode Island Yearly Meeting re- 
corded, no doubt, with feelings of thankful- 
ness: ‘‘We know not but all the members of 


this meeting are clear of that iniquitous prac- 
tice of holding or dealing in slaves.’’ In New 
York the Yearly Meeting in 1777 after labor- 
ing for several years with those who adhered 
to the practice directed that such as persisted 
should be testified against. The answer to the 
queries from the time state the care exercised 
in these respects; a solitary one was reported 
in 1784 and 1785, and in 1787 it was recorded 
that no Friends in that Yearly Meeting were 
concerned in negroes as slaves. In Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting for several years subor- 
dinate meetings were exhorted to labor in 
Christian love and meekness with those who 
continued the practice, and in 1776 the Yearly 
Meeting repeated the injunction of former 
years and declared its sense that those who 
could not be induced to desist from the prac- 
tice be testified against. It does not ap- 
pear that many were disowned on this account, 
and it is believed that by the year of 1782 
the desired result had been acccomplished. 

In Virginia in 1780 it was ordered that 
those who continued to hold their fellow crea- 
tures in bondage were to be particularly vis- 
ited and labored with. The committee re- 
ported progress the next year and was con- 
tinued; some still held them. The law of 1782 
gave slave owners the power to emancipate 
by will after death or by acknowledging the 
will while still alive in open court, provided 
they agreed to support the aged and very 
young persons. This was the beginning of the 
end. The great body of Friends did not hesi- 
tate when the law allowed emancipation and 
protected those emancipated; 1788 it was in- 
serted in the Answers that ‘‘None amongst us 
are concerned in holding, buying or selling 
slaves, and all bear a faithful testimony against 
the practice.’’ 

We have thus seen the calm, cautious and 
christian-like manner in which this great sub- 
ject was approached by the Society, and the 
success which crowned their persevering ef- 
forts to free every slave within their borders. 
It was not until this result was accomplished 
that the Society felt itself called upon to 
plead the cause of the slave before the world 
at large and to remonstrate with the rulers 
and people against the iniquity of the slave 
trade and the wickedness of slave holding. 

In 1789 they memorialized Congress a second 
time on the negro emancipation. Philadel- 
phia Meeting for Sufferings, 1799, prepared 
and issued an address ‘‘to their fellow citizens 
of the United States of America and others 
whom it may concern.’’ The enormity of the 
evil of slavery was boldly asserted. ‘‘ Whether 
people will hear or forbear,’’ they observe, 
‘‘we believe ourselves authorized to say that 
it is the mind and will of the Most High that 
slavery should be abolished.”’ 

In 1804 the Meeting for Sufferings as the 
representative body of Friends in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting again pleaded with Congress 
on behalf of the injured African and by a 
deputation of four Friends a memorial was 
presented containing a bold remonstrance on 
the wickedness of slavery. The following is 
an extract: 

‘‘We believe the testimony against slavery 
is advancing and will in time overcome all 
opposition. We pray the Almighty Sovereign 
of the Universe to carry on, bless and prosper 
this good work, and that legislatures as well 


as individuals may co-operate with the benign 
spirit of the Gospel in dispelling the dark 
clouds which hang over this country; by doing 
justly to all men, the work of righteousness 
being peace, and the effect thereof quietness 
and assurance forever. Can it be supposed 
that the Almighty Creator, who made of ong 
blood all nations of the earth, beholds with 
indifference one part of his rational creatures, 
equally objects of his love and mercy, held 
under oppression by another part? And ig jt 
not just and reasonable to fear if the gentle 
language of his spirit, ‘‘let this people go,” 
is not attended to, that He will, by terrible 
things in righteousness evince his sovereignty 
and sustain the character of a God of justice, 
who is no respecter of persons.” And is it not 
remarkable that this almost prophetic warning 
was fulfilled sixty years later amid one of the 
most terrible commotions of modern times? 


“For years the slave endured his yoke, 
Down trodden, wronged; misused, oppreased; 
Yet life-long serfdom could not choke, 
The seeds of freedom in his breast.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “THs FRIEND” 
An Interpretation. 

In the issue of THE FRIEND of Seventh Month 
15th, I read an account of a dream, which no 
doubt was given as a lesson of instruction from 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift, and 
to Him alone belongeth interpretations also, 

Ist. The fear that arrested the mind was 
begotten of the Spirit unto repentance, show- 
ing a perilous condition without the strong 
arm of Christ—the only place of safety, the 
only deliverer from danger, crossing the thin 
ice is through faith in bis atonement. He 
paid the redemption price. This seems to be 
a state where people begin to look into created 
things instead of the Creator. 

2nd. Finding one’s self safely landed on 
the shore, she looked up and saw a very high 
wall. It formed acircle. This is a Society. 
The little gate the place to enter; the grand 
female, human estimate of a society. Sheis 
spoken of in the seventeenth chapter of Rev- 
elations; the wonders of the world was all she 
could show one (Rev xiii: 3). And all the 
world wondered after the beast. She told 
thee to lay thy face down in the dust, bowing 
down before her was bowing down to the 
human, instead of the Divine. She told thee, 
trying to extricate thyself from this low place 
would hurt thy growth. True she led thee in 
a narrow path, but she did not save thee 
from partaking of a temptation. Christ is 
the only guide who can do this. He is the 
only one who can go with us through the fur 
nace of -affliction, and without his presence 
the furnace could not purify us. 

8rd. The Whirlpool of Despair means with 
out hope in Christ, and the women who 
followed the woman (the church), went down, 
holding up her baby, which means her cher- 
ished hope. Though it was innocent in itself, 
it could not save her. If the blind lead the 
blind, both shall fall into the ditch. 

‘‘Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness and his wonderful works to the 
children of men,’’ instead of giving glory t 
the children of men. i 

‘“And I if | be lifted up from the earth will 
draw all men unto me’’ (John xii: 32). 

Napanee, Qnt., Eighth Month 24,1905, J. % 
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THE FRIEND. 





THE BLESSING OF THE “ROYAL 
ARTHUR.” 

[Great throngs of people gathered here to see the royal 
pageant accompanying the launching of the new war- 
ship.* * A solemn religious service followed the ceremo- 
nious reception of the Quéen, the blessing of the Almighty 
being asked for the mighty engine of war which was 
Telegram from 


A blessing on this mighty ship 
That spurns the land to-day— 

A blessing on the deep-mouthed guns 
When shotted for the fray— 

A blessing that their deadly work 
May right royally be done,— 

Oh, hear ye what a blessing’s asked 
In the light of God’s own sun? 


The Queen's right hand the bottled wine 
Hath dashed athwart the prow, 

And, proud with Heaven’s high benison 
The priest hath craved but now, 

The Royal Arthur, leaping free, 


And thousands cheer—and cannon boom— 
And wave the pennants gay. 


“A mighty fortress is our God!” 
What means the stately hymn 

When nations put their faith and trust 
In forts and warships grim? 

When nations rest their confidence 
In bulwarks made of steel, 

To these, and not to God’s right arm 
Should be their last appeal. 


“Puf not your trust in chariots, 


The blessing of the Lord God falls 
On those who follow peace, 

Whose prayer is not for ships of war, 
But that war itself may cease. 


JosiaAn W. LEEDs. 





The “Stone Mountain ” Rescuer, 


In the year 1882, at the Stone Mountain, 
sixteen miles east of Atlanta, there occurred 
one of those brave, noble deeds which com- 
mand the respect and appreciation of a nation. 

On that afternoon a party of ladies from 
Decatur, including some friends from a dis- 
tance, had ascended the mountain to witness 
Two of its sides have a gradual 
ascent, but on the north the face of the moun- 
tain is an abrupt, vertical wall of rock, nine 
hundred feet or more in height, surrounded 
by some two hundred feet of further rise 
shaped like the crown of a ball or of an orange. 

The party rested on the summit of the moun- 
tain; and the younger members played around. 
Soon little Emma J——,, ten years old, was 
The most careful search failed to 
find her, and the hours of the afternoon were 
Concern deepened into an- 
xiety, for no possible trace of the child could 


Happily, at this time, some one who was 
passing on the road below, heard a cry, looked 
up and saw the child, hanging on a bush in a 
Wan- 
dering around she had slipped on the rounded, 
ball-shaped top, had slidden down to the preci- 
By a kind Providence, 
she had caught in a crevice and was held by 


Speedily they carried the tidings to her 
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mother on the mountain top. But how should 
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she be rescued. Access to the child, either 
from below or from above, seemed imprac- 
ticable. 

In this emergency, Dr. George H. Gold- 
smith, a young man of twenty years, volun- 
teered to make an effort. A dozen strong men 
ascended the mountain and fastened around 
him a strong, stout rope—some say several 
ropes—and let him down over the face of the 
precipice. Men in the fields below signalled 
to them as to the position of the child, so 
that the descent might be accurate. 

But when Dr. Goldsmith came opposite the 
child he could not reach her. At that point 
the face of the mountain was concave, and the 
rescuer had to ‘‘work’’ back and forth, as 
boys do in a swing, before he could reach 
the child. Then at a signal, she jumped, was 
caught by him, and both were drawn in safety 
to the mountain top. 

Dr. Goldsmith is no longer living. Little 
Emma is now in Georgia, and not forgetful of 
her brave rescuer. 

Why have we taken space to narrate this 
incident? Because it presents, in a clear, 
vivid manner the obligations of the rescued 
one to him who imperiled his life for her. 

Little Emma and her friends were not for- 
getful of her salvation at the hands of this 
young man. Far from it. At many times 
they gave expression to their gratitude. In- 
deed, how could they help it? 

But are we always grateful?- The Lord 
Jesus has done far more than this for each of 
us. Dr. Goldsmith underwent peril; Jesus 
underwent death for us. The one undertook 
peril with glory, for that child; Christ suffered 
disgrace far worse than death for each of us. 

And yet, when we turn to some man with 
the suggestion that he render unto Christ the 
grateful service of a loving heart, he puts him 
off with cold indifference. 

If the reader of these lines would have con- 
demned indifference in the child that was 
rescued, will he himself practice indifference 
to his Saviour ?—Southern Presbyterian. 





Wuy Don’t You Do It?—Why don’t you 
answer your friend’s letter at once? It will 
have a double value if written promptly, and 
will take no more time than by and by. 

Why don’t you make the promised visit to 
that invalid? She is looking for you day 
after day, and “hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.’’ 

Why don’t you send away that little gift you 
have been planning tosend? Mere kind inten- 
tions never accomplish any good. 

Why don’t you speak out the encouraging 
words that you have in your thoughts? Un- 
less you express them they are of no use to 
others. 

Why don’t you take more pains to be self- 
sacrificing and loving in the every-day home 
life? Time is rapidly passing. Your dear 
ones will not be with you always. 

Why don’t you create around you an atmos- 
phere of happiness and helpfulness, so that all 
who come.in touch with you may be made bet- 
ter? Is not this possible ?—Hachange. 





Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die, 
Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile a Fa 
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THE HERALD OF THE DAY. 
[Written by Prudentius, an early Christian poet, and 
translated from the Latin for the Boston Transcript by 
D. J. Donahoe.] 
The bird that heralds in the day 
Sings out his knell of passing night, 
And Christ, whose love is still our stay, 
Recalls our souls to life and light. 


He speaketh, ‘‘ Leave your beds in haste, 
No more in sloth and ease abide, 

Be sober, righteous, just and chaste, 
And watch, for I am at your side.” 


We call thee, Lord, in psalm and song, 
With prayers and tears we come to thee; 
Lord, let our hearts be pure and strong, 
From sin and sorrow make us free. 


Dispel the cloud of idle sleep, 

And break the bands that hold the night, 
Our sou!s from stain of evil keep, 

And grant us, Lord, thy holy light. 


To God the Father glory be, 

The same to Christ, the sole-born Son, 
And Holy Ghost eternally, 

One God, one praise as ages run. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
An Effort at Repair After the Boer War. 


There was some account, in the issue of THE 
FRIEND of the fifth of Eighth Month, just past, 
of the labors of Emily Hobhouse, of England, 
on behalf of the families of the Boers who had 
been left more or less destitute by the recent 
war. In seeking cash-money work in Johan- 
nesburg, and other of the towns of the Trans- 
vaal, the orphaned daughters of religiously- 
minded burghers were in the way of being led 
into great moral dangers. Particularly harrow- 
ing was the statement that ‘‘some Jews have 
lately set up cigarette factories, and many 
girls are there employed at very low wages, 
while others have to work under coolies in 
the low-class cafés and the laundries.” 

In a Mennonite paper, the Herald of Truth, 
whose readers are at one with Friends in their 
testimony against war, I have made a com- 
ment upon the foregoing saddening situation, 
which may be appropriately repeated here: 
‘‘This sad picture brings forcibly before us a 
few of the train of evils which are certain to 
follow, in one shape or another, in the wake 
of war. So largely did the cause of the Boers 
in their protests against British treatment, 
appeal to the sympathies of other nationalities, 
that there is little doubt their wrongs would 
in the main have been righted had they with 
calmness and dignity maintained their protest 
a few years longer in peace. The war wrought 
terrible havoc with the burghers’ homeste.ds, 
yet the ruin that now threatens their peeled 
and scattered families, especially the daugh- 
ters, is incalculably more to be deplored. It 
is hence very much to be hoped that the present 
earnest effort to furnish non-harmful indus- 
tries to some of the families, and to gather the 
younger girls into orphanages where they may 
be the subjects of careful, homelike training, 
may not fail through lack of the requisite 
funds, of which there is considerable need.’’ 

Through a correspondent, Evelyn degli 
Asinelli, of Geneva, Switzerland, who is ear- 
nestly co-operating with Emily Hobhouse in 
her urgently needed labors, some extracts 
from recent letters of the latter English 
Friend will be found interesting. She had 
happily succeeded in securing entrance for 


some of the girls at Langlaagte, and had her- 
self settled there for the present. Under 
date of the twenty-fifth of Sixth Month she 
writes: 

‘*Unfortunately, our school at Langlaagte 
will be very poor, at least to begin with. 
We have found nothing but the stable of my 
cottage, a.long, low, corrugated place, win- 
dowless at present; it will be difficult to con- 
vert it into a clean and light school, and, 
of course, it hasonlyamud floor. . . . 
fear it will be impossible to accommodate 
more than the orphans there, so the Vrededorp 
girls [the cigarette workers], I must endeavor 
to collect in the tin tabernacle which was of- 
fered us by [Pastor] Theron and which stands 
alone in the plague area, the sole building left 
unburnt . ... I have had an urgent appeal 
this week from the Zoutpansberg * to come and 
start some work there, as the people are as 
near starvation point in those parts as I found 
them two years ago. Mrs. Brands, wife of a 
Dutch clergyman, has been interviewing Lord 
Selborne on the subject, and got £25 from 
him. But she sees the need of starting some 
industry both for .men and women, and of 
course I cannot on my slender means begin 
another branch for some time.’’ Many fami- 
lies, it appears, have been living for months 
on nothing but wild roots. 

The next letter, written the twenty-third of 
the Seventh Month, will recall some efforts 
made by our devoted friend, Joseph 8. Elkin- 
ton and others, several years ago, to help the 
Doukhobors in the way of a useful, home 
industry. Now, there is a certain National 
League in this country, having branches in 
several of the States, the aim of which is to 
keep work out of the homes, especially out of 
the overcrowded and unsanitary tenements, 
and relegate it to factories. The South Afri- 
can effort, as will be seen, is of the opposite 
kind, to furnish work on the farm homesteads, 
or at least to furnish instruction that will be 
introductory to such work. The letter pro- 
ceeds: 

‘We are getting more and more puzzled 
how to get enough spinning-wheels. Every- 
thing depends upon a good and regular supply 
of yarn. We must supply our own yarn and 
we cannot without wheels. I tried getting 
one copied in Johannesburg, with success; it 
is a beauty, but the charge made is prohibitive. 

. « I am now trying a Boer near Philip- 
polis, who says, with a turning-lathe he could 
make them. I have agreed to supply lathe 
and wood, getting it up from the coast if he 
will pay back in wheels, which he wili gladly 
do. Several places have written, begging for 
teachers; our Philippolis girls are competent 
to go out, but lack of outfit in wheels and 
looms must for long bar the way. In particu- 
lar, the Pietersburg district wants me to help 
it at some of the work going for the women 
and girls. The need there is so great, and 
had we but wheels, I could send them a teacher 
and they could perfect themselves on spinning 
only; we could puchase all the yarn they pro- 
duced. In fact, I should like a shipload of 
wheels from Scandinavia.”’ 

My Geneva correspondent appends this in- 
formation and comment to the foregoing: ‘‘ We 


*This is a mountainous district of many gold-fields in 
the upper part of the South African Republic, south of the 
river Limpopo, which separates it from Matabeleland. 


have thought of trying to collect here jp 
Switzerland the great number of uselegg 
spinning-wheels which are kept as family 
heirlooms; if we succeed in our attempt, we 
hope to be able to send them to South Afrieg 
about the twentieth of September; the ship- 
ping expenses will be paid with part of the 
monthly donations. I think people will never 
realize to what an extent war ruins a country, 
morally and materially. Will the day eyer 


I|come when nations will follow your [the 


Friends’] example, and refuse to take up 
arms ?’’ * 

It is to be regretted that one of the noted 
Boer generals, and some of his associates, 
should have maintained during the continuanes 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, a ‘‘real- 
istic ” Boer War show, rehearsing day by day 
the former incidents of attack, reprisal and 
bloodshed and all this repeated the past season 
at New York’s pleasure resort of Coney Island, 
Let us hope that along with the gathered up 
spinning-wheels, the old family Bibles, greatly 
prized heirlooms of the Boers, and part of 
the pillage of war, may be restored to their 
rightful owners; likewise that the Boers gen 
erally, after their very serious and unsatis- 
factory experience of war’s way of righting 
grievances, and the sight that has been given 
them of all the baneful aftermath, may 
the Gospel’s teaching that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is Prince of Peace, and His require 
ment—‘‘Put up thy sword!’’ 

JOSIAH W. LEEDs, 


THE lesson is for all of us—the lesson of 
resting in the Lord, even while busily working 
on: at the centre of our busy living, the heart 
resting on the great, Providence of life, own- 
ing how little we ourselves can do; and 80, 
doing that little promptly, faithfully, and 
gladly, sure that it must tell somehow and 
somewhere, and, for the final outcome, resting 
in the large, slow, silent working of Infinite 
Life.— Brooke Herford. 


HOWEVER nervous, depressed and despairing 
may be the tone of anyone, the Lord leaves 
him no excuse for fretting, for there is enough 
in God’s promise to over-balance all these ma- 


terial difficulties. In the measure in which 
the Christian enjoys his privileges, rises above 
the things that are seen, hides himself in the 
refuge provided for him, will he be able to 
voice the confession of Paul, and say, ‘‘None 
of these things move me.’’—S. H. Tyng, Jr. 


——_———_———_>e 


Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use, and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key: be checked for silence, 
But never taxed for speech. 

* A later letter from Geneva states that the work of 
collecting the old Swiss spinning-wheels is meeting 
success, and it is expected that those received can be 
forwarded by the end of this month. Also that work has 
been started among the poor girls of the cigarette fat 
tories temporarily by learning to knit socks and the 
by machinery. A great demand is noted for such = 
in Africa, and “ when the wheels reach them, the w 
work will speedily increase.” Incidental reference is 
made to the wife of Charles Hyacinthe Loyson (the latter 
the principal promalgator of the old Catholic movement). 
A resident also of Geneva she feels a strong concern upon 
the Tobacco subject, bearing public testimony against 
slavery of the habit. Her sympathies are hence draw® 
out on behalf of the Boer girls, that they should not be 
made helpers of the traffic. 
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Science and Industry. 


The real balm of Gilead is the dried juice of 
a low shrub which grows in Syria. It is very 
valuable and scarce, for the amount of balm 
yielded by one shrub never exceeds sixty drops 
aday. According to Josephus, the balm or 
balsam of Gilead was one of the presents 
given by the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon. 
The ancient Jewish physicians prescribed it 
evidently for dyspepsia and melancholia. 
































will relieve that tickling cough that is so an- 
noying. 

A hot lemonade taken before going to bed 
will sometimes cure a cold on the lungs. 

A cloth saturated in lemon juice and bound 
about a cut or wound will stop its bleeding. 

Lemon juice added to.fruit juices that do 
not jell readily, such as cherry, strawberry, 
etc., will cause them to jell. 


the sterility of a wilderness of desolation ang 
death. 

In the Old Testament and the New this 
problem asks for solution. 

Look at Abraham; he staggered not gt 
promise of God through unbelief; he considered 
not his own body dead, nor the deadnesg of 
Sarah’s womb. Romansiv. 19. Look at Zach. 
arias, the father of John; when the 
brought him tidings of a child he staggered 
and would not believe, and he was visited with 
dumbness. The deadness of the means con. 
fronted the poorman. “ Whereby shall I know 
this, for I am an old man, and my wife well 
stricken in years.’’ 

The study of means is the enemy of faith, 
“How can these things be?’’ said Nicodemus, 
a devout and learned man. Luther says, 
“You must crucify that question. Why? 
God would not have us so full of wherefores.” 

If we would believe we must go blindfold 
into God’s commands. “Not many wise are 
called.”” Why? Because they are men of 
reason. Abraham went out of his own country 
with nothing in his hand, but his mighty faith 
touched the limits of the Eternal. 

And one of the felicities of heaven is to rest 
in Abraham’s bosom. An old Puritan says, 
“Faith can go into the Old Testament, and ru 
as high as Adam, and come back again to the 
soul, and tell the soul: I have seen a man 
whom God has pardoned, that damned all the 
world; and why may. He not pardon thee? 
Faith can run up to heaven, and come home 
again to the soul, and says, I have seen the 
glory there; be of good comfort, there’s enough 
in heaven to pay for all. Faith can run unto 
God’s all-sufficiency, to God’s Omnipotence; 
and having received them well, it returns to 
the soul home again, and says, Be quiet, there’s 
enough in God alone, and faith having placed 
and seated itself upon this high tower and 
mountain, God’s Omnipotence and sufficience, 
it hath a great prospect,—it can look 
over all the world, and look into another 
world too.”’ H. T. MILLER. 

BEAMSVILLE, ONT. 


Gilbert Latey and Friends Before King Charles 


I now come to give some account of Gilbert 
Latey’s service in attending King Charles, 
which he did several times; but I shall give 
one relation out of them all, viz.: In the year 
1683 Friends at Norwich were under severe 
sufferings and close confinement for meeting 
to worship the Lord, according as in conscience 
they were persuaded was their duty; sixty- 
three persons, both men and women, being 
imprisoned, ten of them in a low dungeos, 
twenty-nine steps underground, and several in 
a hole among the felons. The cruelty of their 
sufferings cried aloud, and the severity they 
underwent through the rage of the sheriff and 
jailer, not being warrantable according to law, 
stirred up Friends the more to have these suf 
ferings laid before the king; in order to this, 
they drew up the case; and Gilbert, with our 
ancient and honorable Friend, George White 
head, whom he truly loved, were appointed to 
deliver it to the king, they being known t 
him, both having attended him before. The 
king being at Windsor, and the Council to meet 
at Hampton Court about the middle of the 
Second Month, George and Gilbert went the 
evening before, intending for Kingston, but 




















CHOCOLATE, Cocoa, Coca.—Chocolate is 
made by grinding the roasted kernels of the 
seeds of the Theobromo cacao, a tree indigen- 
ous to Mexico, to which paste sugar and flavor- 
ing are often added. Cocoa, or more correctly 
cacao, is made in a similar manner, but the 
cocoa butter is more or less removed, which 
renders it more digestible. Cocoa is the leaf 
of an Andean shrub of the Erythroxylon 
species. There is not even a distant relation- 
ship between coca and cacao. 

The word coca is derived from the Quichua 
word ku-ka meaning the shrub-or plant par ex- 
cellence, from the fact that coca was employed 
so intimately by the Incas that they termed it 
‘‘divine plant.’’ The word was corrupted by 
the Spanish invaders to coca. 

The Andean Indians will not work unless 
supplied with a daily ration of coca. It is 
given them in place of other food or drink to 
carry with them during their toil. Cocaine 
is derived from coca. 





PROPAGATING THE GRAPE.—If one has grape- 
vines of desirable varieties on his place, the 
number may easily be increased, says ‘‘Sub- 
urban Life.’’ ‘‘Before growth begins in the 
spring a trench six to eight inches deep should 
be dug, and a young cane layered into it. 
When the buds of this cane have made a few 
inches’ growth, have the soil firmly packed 
about the cane, and the trench filled up during 
the early summer. In the fall roots will grow 
along the layered cane, and by cutting be- 
tween the shoots, one will have as many rooted 
vines as there were shoots.”’ 





















‘Many little things which most people 
would think hardly worthy of attention con- 
tribute to the spread of tuberculosis,’’ said 
Dr. William 8. Bainbridge of New York at a 
recent Chautauqua address. ‘‘How about the 
common roller towels, the common pencils in 
school, the common water pail, with its com- 
mon dipper, in home or school? How many 
cover over from dust the water that is to be 
used on the teeth in the morning and that has 
been in the sleeping-room all night? How 
many cover the milk when it is set aside for 
the cream to rise? How many use a feather 
duster to scatter the dust about? How many 
brush their garments in the living-room or 
clean their shoes and rubbers in the kitchen?’’ 















A Huce WALNUT TREE.—Settle Brothers, 
the hardwood saw mill men, have a clipping 
from a Kentucky newspaper in regard to a 
walnut tree which reads as follows: ‘‘A syn- 
dicate of eastern capitalists are trying to pur- 
chase a large walnut tree standing on sturgeon 
creek in Lee County. This tree is eighty-five 
feet high, fourteen feet two inches around, 
and will cut five twelve-foot logs. Three thou- 
sand feet of lumber can be cut therefrom, and 
it is acknowledged to be the largest yet found 
in that country. Ten thousand dollars has 
been refused for it by the owner, who is said 
to be poor.’”’ In speaking of this tree, James 
G. Dulaney, of Walnut Street, who is consid- 
ered an authority in such matters, being thor- 
oughly posted in regard to American timber 
from coast to coast and from the gulf to British 
Columbia, thinks he can, by looking over his 
records, tell of Walnut trees in Missouri that 
will outclass the Kentucky monarch of the 
forest in dimensions and perhaps find the speci- 
men in Marion or Ralls counties.—Hanibal 
Courier-Post. 


Life and Death. 


Death by Satan; he cometh to destroy; all 
along his path the dead are found, scattered, 
heaped up in endless confusion. Life by 
Christ; when He cometh He is confronted by 
death. Dead things, dead thoughts, argu- 
ments that are heavy with death; and when the 
Holy One is allied to man, then comes the toil 
of dismantling the town of Mansoul. Christ 
meets death in multiform confusion and turns 
it into life. Satan meets life, the life of 
youth and beauty, and turns it into death; 
steals the maiden from her mother’s side, and 
casts her on the street, whom nobody owns; 
drags the crown of beauty from the brow of 
thought and purpose, and drives man into 


















SaLt.—A barrel of salt is produced in the 
United States each year for every four inhab- 
itants. 

New York is the leading salt producing 
State, the yield being one barrel for each in- 
habitant. 

We buy $500,000 worth of salt from other 
nations, and sell only $100,000 worth, largely 
to Mexico, Japan and Canada. 

Salt costs the producer less than one-tenth 
of acent a pound. Never mind the grocery 
price. The Government’s 1904 figures are 
27.332 cents for each barrel of 208 pounds. 

Salt isin many European countries a heavily 
taxed government monopoly. Italy patrols its 
beaches to prevent poor people from evaporat- 
ing sea-water for low-grade salt. 


































_ Uses or LEMons.—Gargle a bad sore throat 
“with a strong solution of lemon juice and 
water. 

The juice of half a lemon in a cup of black 
coffee without any sugar will cure sick head- 
ache. 

Lemon juice and salt will remove iron rust. 

A strong, unsweetened lemonade taken be- 
fore breakfast will prevent and may cure a 
bilious attack. 

Lemon juice added to milk until it curds 
and these curds then bound upon parts swollen 
from rheumatism will bring relief. 

Lemon juice mixed very thick with sugar 
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the tide being spent and the wind strong 
against them, they could reach no further than 
Wandsworth. Next morning, though wet, 
they went on foot to Kingston, where, making 
bot a very little stay at Ann Fielder’s, who 
was Gilbert’s mother-in-law, they proceeded 
towards Hampton Court, and having gone 
gmething more than half way up the park, 
saw a concourse of people near the canal, and 
drawing a little nearer, perceived the king 
was there. Being come pretty near the king, 
sme of his nobles tock notice of them, and 
gid, the Quakers were coming towards his 
majesty; the king, then looking towards the 
Friends, said he thought he knew them; upon 
which they spake, and desired he would be 
pleased to hear them a few words, they being 
come on purpose from London to attend him. 
Upon this the king was pleas¢d to make a lit- 
tle stop, and George delivered to him the case 
of our Friends, and laid before him the severi- 
ties and hardships they underwent, and that it 
was contrary to law. The king was pleased 
tosay he would search into the matter, add- 
ing, “1 will not have them overcharged con- 
trary to law by any means, but will have my 
laws observed,’’ and after his thus speaking, 
was very pleasant, and asked the Friends sev- 
gal questions, as why they could not say as 
well Aye and No, as Yea and Nay? To which 
they answered, that it was equal to our 
Friends either to say Aye or No, or Yea or 
Nay; that which was most proper they could 
make use of. “But,’’ said the king, “you will 
say ‘Thee’ and ‘Thou’; what is your reason for 
that?”’ To which Gilbert made answer, “The 
same reason as the Apostle Paul when speak- 
ing to King Agrippa, he says, I think myself 
happy, King Agrippa, that I shall answer for 
myself before thee, especially because I know 
thou art expert in all customs, etc.; also, King 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? and would 
toGod not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost and altogether such 
alam, except these bonds.’’ Upon this the 
king made a little pause, and seemed to question 
whether these passages were truly translated, 
yet said the translators might have translated 
You as well as Thou from the Greek; upon 
which George answered, “Then the translators 
were as simple as we Quakers.’’ The king 
replied, “But you will not pull off your hats, 
and what have you to say for that?’’ To which 
Gilbert answered, “If to any mortal, then to 
the king in the first place; but it is a matter 
of conscience, and we only do it when we ap- 
proach the Lord in prayer.’’ “But,” said the 
king, “ for all this, there are some among you 
who have not done well,” to which Gilbert 
auswered, “They have no more pleased us than 
‘the king,’ ’’ whereupon some of the nobles 
sid, ‘‘May it please your majesty, your 
Majesty says there are some amongst this 
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law, | Pople who have not done well; must they be 
gaf- § charged with that? It may be possible that 
this, } "me of your majesty’s own servants may not 















































, our § have done well; shall we therefore be blamed 
nite § “orthat?”’ “No,” said the king, ‘‘ God forbid,” 
ed to § "pon this some of the nobles replied, ‘‘ Pray, 
m to § Jour majesty, hear these men, for they speak 
The § Yell, and they look well on your majesty;’’ 
meet § “id the king, ‘‘I protest so they do; I admire 
f the § see such wise men Quakers.’’ Then Gilbert 
t the § *ked if they might speak freely, for that 
n, but ey Were in great hazard in approaching the 



















| this event. 
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king’s presence; upon which the king stretched 
out his hand, and said, ** Let no man molest or 
meddle with them, but let them come to me 


when they have occasion;’”’ upon which Gilbert 
replied, ‘“‘We thank God we have had the 
favor of seeing the king’s face this day, and 
wish the king health, prosperity, and length 
of days, and all you nobles that attend the king 
this day, the Lord reward you for your moder- 
ation towards us.’’ George Whitehead again 
reminded the King to remember the prisoner’s 
case presented to him, which he promised he 
would; upon which the King and nobles that 
attended him withdrew to the Council; and 
the Friends returned, after the Council was 
over, to London. 

The assizes coming on soon after the judges, 
when they came on the bench at Norwich, were 
very moderate; and when the Friends were 
brought before them, made a motion that four 
or five of them should engage for the whole 
to appear at next assizes when called; which, 
being accapted, they all had their liberty; and 
the women Friends were wholly cleared, and 
no fees had to be paid either by the men or 
women, all which proceeded from the attend- 
ing the King and his clemency to his suffering 
subjects. ‘ 

Copied from life of Gilbert Latey. 

A. F. 

WOODLAND, Eighth Month 28th, 1905. 








Henry’s Mistake. 

Henry was a bright little lad of about ten 
when this incident occurred. 

Henry’s mamma had some flowers in pots 
set up on a board, and the board was balanced 
across a bench. 

“ Henry,’’ said his mother, ‘‘I want all 
these flowers carried to the garden, and you 
can do it. Take one from one end of the 
board, and then one from the other, and so 
keep on until all are removed.’’ 

The little lad was willing and cheerful about 
work, but sometimes thought he knew better 
than his mother; and in this case he very 
soon said to his sister: 

‘*Josie, I cant see any sense of walking 
back and forth so much. I’m just going to 
take all the pots from one end, and then all 
from the other end.’’ 

Josie said nothing, and the wise little boy 
proceeded to do the work in his own way. 
From one side only he took down the pots of 
flowers; consequently he had not worked long 
ere there was a great crash; the board, pots 
and flowers all came tumbling down together. 
Pots were broken and valuable plants were 
destroyed. Out came mother to learn the 
cause of the noise. 

‘* What does this mean?” she cried, point- 
ing to the confused pile of debris. 

**It all fell down together,” answered guilty 
little Henry. 

“ Because you disobeyed me,” 
mother, pointedly. 

Henry could not say nay to this; he only 
stumbled out: 

** ]—I thought it—it would be just as good 
that—that way.” 

And she sent him away to her room, and 
happily for Henry he was made to remember 


said the 


to obey his mother.—A. D, Walker, 
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The Price of Manhood. 


Into one of our college communities there 
came, last commencement, an old man of 
splendid presence and fine oratorical gifts. 
The boys, in their parlance, ‘‘ went wild” over 
him. There was but one sentiment among 
them: ‘‘ That’s the man I| want to be like.’’ 

** Boys,’’ said an old professor, ‘‘ that’s a 
fine ambition; there isn’t a nobler man in the 
State than Judge R—, God bless him! But 
before you make up your minds to be just like 
him, let us count up the cost.’’ 

Then the professor told his eager listeners 
something of the private history of their hero 
from boyhood up; of privations, of thwart- 
ings, of misunderstandings, of losses, of 
crosses, of disappointments—aye, and of fail- 
ures, all of which has gone to make up their 
man. 

‘** You may be sure,’’ he said, ‘‘ God needed 
every one of these strokes; he never wastes 
workmanship. Are you willing to pay this 
price for noble manhood? ’”’ and the young hero 
worshipers scattered, each hoping to receive 
his knighthood, even at such cost, but making 
no more noisy demonstrations abeut it. 

It is for you to desire the best gifts—you 
who stand at life’s threshold; but remember 
that precious things are also costly. Hold 
yourself ready, then, to pay the price of being 
strong, tender, successful, of being what in- 
cludes them all, useful. 

Your Master says to each one who desires 
to reign with Him: “Are you able to drink of 
the cup that I drink of?”’ and as that cup is 
offered to your lips, may He grant you grace 
to say In humility and faith, ‘Master, by Thy 
help we are able.””—Exchange. 

Items Concerning the Society. 

Recent sojourners at Pocono Manor, Pa., exercised 
in public ministry, have been Zebedee Haines and 
Mary Ann Wistar. These were followed on First- 
day last by Joseph Elkinton; and George Abbott 
is expected to be present next First-day. The 
summer sojourn there of the present Editor was 
concluded last week, and correspondents should 
now observe his address as given on our first page. 

The season at Pocono Manor has been regarded 
as a prosperous one in all respects. The managers 
feel encouraged regarding the establishment, in 
relation to its religious concern for Friends and 
others. 





At Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, held at Med- 
ford, N. J., on the 14th instant, authority was 
given to Woodbury Monthly Meeting to re-open 
Greenwich Meeting as a meeting for worship, and 
to raise $400 to put the meeting-house in a fair 
condition. This action arose in response to a re- 
quest from members and neighbors of the former 
Greenwich Meeting which was laid down several 
years since. The hope of a revival of this historic 
meeting was hailed by the Quarterly Meeting with 
feelings of encouragement. 

There are other meetings in New Jersey, not yet 
quite laid down, but neglected and unattended, 
that have in their neighborhood as much material 
for the regular holding of meetings as Green- 
wich has. Will not these members stop inquiring 
“What shall this man do?” and rise to the situa- 
tion which can readily be revived by heeding the 
question, singly and alone if need be, “‘ What is 
that to thee? follow thou Me.” 

It may further be remarked concerning this ses- 
sion of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting that the 
attendance was large, and the vocal ministry 


From that time he never forgot | (wherein thirteen voices were heard) generally not 
| Prolonged, but weighty and living. The desire 


